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powerful development of that Byronic spirit which had been so shortlived in verse, but which was to survive in prose until Bulwer-Lytton adopted his Caxtons mannex in the middle of the century. As always in Byronic periods, the portrait of the author himself was searched for among his most fatal conceptions. To the young library subscriber the stoical, solitary figure of Morclaunt, in The Disowned, was exactly what was wanted as a representation of the mysterious novelist himself. Pelham was the apotheosis of the man of fashion, and it is amusing to read how, when the Bulwer-Lyttons travelled, they were gazed at in reverence as the Pelham and the Pclhamess.
It would be difficult to improve upon the language used so early as 1832 by one of the very few critics who attempted to do justice to Bulwer-Lytton's merits.    The Edinburgh Review found in him " a style vigorous and pliable, sometimes strangely incorrect, but often rising into a touching eloquence/'    Ten years later such was the private opinion of D. G. Rossetti, who was " inspired by reading Rienzi and Ernest Malfr avers, which is indeed a splendid work/1 Now that we look back at Bulwer-Lytton's prodigious compositions, we are able to perceive more justly than did the critics of his own day what his merits were.   For one thing, he was extraordinarily versatile.   If we examine his books, we must be astonished at their variety.   He painted the social life of his own day, he dived into spectral romance, he revived the beautiful ceremonies of antiquity, he evoked the great shades of English and of Continental history, he made realistic and humorous studies of middle-class life, he engaged in vehement controversy on topics of the hour, he prophesied of the order of the future, he wrote comedies and tragedies, epics and epistles, satires and lyrics.   His canvasses were myriad and he crowded every one of them with figures.   At his most Byronic moment he Hung his dark cloak aside, and danced in motley through Paul